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I have already said that the Eana was eighteen or nineteen years old. The
expression of his countenance was pleasing and agreeable, and did not wear that
look of cunning which, in general, characterises his race; his manner was affable,
engaging, and full of dignity. He at once apologised, with the utmost grace, for
not having been able to grant us an immediate audience, and assured us that the
delay-was caused entirely by political reasons. He listened with attention to what
I said as to the object of my journey, questioning me minutely about France, and
finished by inviting me to prolong my stay at Oudeypoor. On our rising to take
leave, the liana himself went through the ceremony of the attar andptin, of which
I have already spoken in my description of the Court of Baroda. He presented
the Besident, my companion, and myself each with a packet of betel leaves, called
lira, and poured a few drops of attar of roses on our handkerchiefs. This
ceremony, which is customary in all Indian Courts on taking leave, possesses here
an important signification. One must be either a prince of high descent, or a
famous warrior, or a distinguished stranger, in order to receive the bira from
the hand of the Maharana of Oudeypoor. I re-entered the carriage with the
political agent, amidst the salaams of the nobles, who had accompanied us to the
entrance-court.

The palace of Oudeypoor is one of the largest, mof beautiful, and most
magnificent in all India, entirely covering the crest of a hill of some elevation
running parallel with the lake from east to west. The plateau on which it is
built not being of sufficient extent, the architects enlarged it by constructing, on
one of the slopes of the hill, an immense terrace, supported by three tiers of
arched vaults. This stupendous work is built with such wonderful solidity that
part of the palace is entirely supported by this artificial basis, the rest forming a
vast enclosure in which are situated the barracks and sheds for the elephants.

Two walls completely surround that portion of the palace which was built
between the time of Oumra Sing and that of Sirdar Sing. The principal entrance
is towards the town, and consists of a magnificent marble gate, with three indented
arches, surmounted by a rich cupola; the balconies and domes being profusely but
tastefully ornamented, but remarkable for the absence of idols.

On the other side of this gate is the grand courtyard, enclosed on two sides
by the king's apartments, and overlooked by galleries on each storey. At every
angle is an octagon tower, surmounted by a cupola The dazzling whiteness of
the marble of which it is composed, and the grand though simple style of the
architecture, impress one at first sight with the idea of greater height than it
really possesses. A% the farther end of the court is the great door leading into
the zenana, or the apartments of the Eana's wives, which is kept closed and
guarded by sentries. None but the Bana and the members of his family ate
permitted to enter this part of the palace. Over the archway a ^tatue of Ganesa,
the God of Wisdom, guards the sacred door.

The interior of the palace is quite in keeping with the grand style of the
exterior, and is well adapted to this tropical climate. Darkened passages,
ascending by an inclined plane from storey to storey, take the place of stairs;
the well-lighted apartments are fitted with polished marble, which tends to
preserve the freshness of the atmosphere; and courtyards, fountains, and flowers
meet one at every turn. The grand saloons are hung with drapery; luxurious
'cushions and carpets cover the floors; and the walls are ornamented with mirrors